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How to Judge 


By Walter E. Myer 











pHs wise man judges his friends, not 
by their highest or lowest points, 
but by their average levels of conduct. 
If one expects his associates to live up 
to their best moments every hour of 
every day, he will meet with disappoint- 
ments every time he turns around. One 
who forsakes a comrade because of an 
occasional unworthy act will soon find 
that he hasn’t a friend in the world. 
There are traces of nobility in all of 
us, yet each of us sinks at times to the 
petty and ignoble. 
That is true of you; it is true of your 
friends. Among the people whom you 
know, you will find no one who meets 
your reasonable expectations on every 
occasion. You will find a number who, 
by and large and in the long run, suit 
you very well. As they go along one 
day after another, you will find them 
honorable and likeable. They are nat- 
urally the ones to whom you will turn 
for companionship. 
But someday one of these friends will 
slip. He will do something that you do 
not approve. He will descend to some- 
thing foolish or unworthy; at least so it 
will seem to you. This will constitute 
a crisis in the relationship. If you are 
shortsighted, you may act as if this slip, 
this deviation from his usual course, rep- 
resented his true character. You will 
cut him cold. 
That is what many people do. They 
are faulty in vision. They act as if the 
present moment were all eternity. Ifa 
friend disappoints them at this moment, 
they forget the long past; the days and 
years of true friendship and affection. 
They are unmindful of the future and 
of what it may mean to them and their 
friends. They do not like the imme- 
diate act, so they sever the ties of 
friendship. 

The wise man and the true friend looks 
backward and for- 
ward. “I do not like 
what my friend has 
done,” he says. “If 
he were at all times 
as he is today, I 
would not enjoy my 
association with 
him. But he has 
not always been like 
this. He-had quali- 
ties that I liked 
yesterday and last 
year and the year before that. 

“No man’s whole character and per- 
sonality are revealed in a single act or 
inasingle day. Each personality is very 
complex. If I am really to know my 
friend, I must see him as he is day after 
day and year after year. As I look at 
him in that way, I find him acceptable. 
His average performance is good. 

“Hence I will stand by him. I will 
Preserve the friendship, not because I 
endorse his every act, not because he is 
one hundred per cent worthy, but be- 
Cause, on the whole; I find him a suit- 
able companion.” 

By such reasonable judgments alone 
can we travel the highways of life, sus- 
tained along the road by friendships 
Which endure. 

You have a right to expect a high 
Quality of character and conduct among 
your friends. But don’t expect perfec- 
tion. Be fair, tolerant, and broadminded. 
t is the only way to keep friends. 


Walter E. Myer 
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The shadow grows longer 


Chinese Communists 


Mao Tse-tung’s Forces Continue to Strengthen Their Hold on 
War Torn Asiatic Nation of 450 Million People 


HE land now controlled by Chinese 

Communist forces makes up ap- 
proximately one-fourth of China’s to- 
tal area, and contains about half of 
the country’s 450 million people. The 
Communist-held region includes the 
rich northeastern territory of Man- 
churia, and extends southward beyond 
the Yangtze River. 

Inside it lie such great cities as 
Mukden, Peiping, Tientsin. Nanking, 
and Shanghai. A big share of China’s 
natural resources is concentrated in 
the Communist area. Manchuria alone 
contains most of the nation’s iron de- 
posits, a large part of her coal, and 
about a third of her forest lands. 

Nationalist forces, headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek and Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen, seem unable to prevent 
continued expansion of Communist 
territory and power. The shaky Na- 
tionalist regime, which still holds the 
island of Formosa and part of south- 
ern China, is still losing ground as we 
go to press. 

In remote and rugged western 
China, which is regarded officially as 
Nationalist territory, the real power 
is mainly in the hands of local chief- 
tains. It is not certain how success- 
ful the Communists will be in taking 
control of the lands held by these war 
lords of the interior. The western 
region, however, is so dry and moun- 
tainous that relatively few people live 


there. Heavily populated eastern 
China is the area which Communist 
forces have been anxious to seize, and 
through which they have been advanc- 
ing. 

The conflict between Chinese Na- 
tionalists and Communists is of long 
standing. Since World War II, the 
United States has sent a great deal 
of aid, including military equipment, 
to Chiang Kai-shek’s followers, but 
our help has not enabled them to stop 
the Communists. Estimates differ on 
the amount of material we have sent 
to the Nationalists, but the U. S. 
State Department places the value at 
about 3 billion dollars. 

Whether the United States should 
have made a stronger effort to help 
Chiang and his government is a sub- 
ject of heated debate. Many people 
in our country feel that with a greater 
amount of American assistance, the 
Nationalists could have resisted the 
Communists successfully. According 
to others, Chiang’s government is so 
inefficient that it did not make proper 
use of the aid which we sent. 

U. S. State Department officials, 
says James Reston of the New York 
‘Times, feel that the Chinese National- 
ists “have lost the confidence of their 
people, squandered the aid that we 
have given them and displayed an ad- 
ministrative and military incompe- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Eliminating the 
Political Bosses 


Aroused Citizens Are Successful 
in Never-Ending Fight 


on Machine Rule 


HE defeat of the Hague machine 

last month in Jersey City marks 
the downfall of a powerful political 
organization which had kept itself in 
office for more than 30 years. 

Although its leader, Frank Hague— 
described by the New York Times as 
“one of the last of the old-time politi- 
cal bosses”—had retired as mayor in 
1947, he had continued to exert great 
authority from behind the scenes. 
His grip on Jersey City was, however, 
finally broken. The voters put into 
office a “Freedom ticket’? which had 
campaigned vigorously against the en- 
trenched Hague organization. 

Jersey City is not the only munici- 
pality where successful efforts have 
been made in recent years to oust 
political machines. At the recent 
National Conference on Citizenship in 
New York, a number of examples were 
cited of how determined citizens have 
been able to bring about reforms in 
their local communities. 

The president of the Richmond, 
Virginia, Citizens Association told 
how the people of that city became 
aroused after a mayor was elected 
with only 3,000 votes, most of which 
were cast by city employees. A reform 
campaign got under way, and as a 
result the vote in Richmond today 
totals close to 30,000 in municipal 
elections. No longer is it possible 
for a tiny minority group to impose 
its rule on the city. 

Another speaker told how an in- 
dependent reform party in Cincinnati 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Chinese Communists have been advancing rapidly against the forces of the Nationalist government in recent months. This map shows the areas controlled by the Com- mas: 
munists as of last week. .The Communists now hold sway over approximately one-fourth of China. aa 

- long run, will develop between Russia’ generally resent foreign interference No matter what kind of government the t 

C i, | n a and the Chinese Communists? Many in Chinese affairs. Therefore, in an she has, China will certainly continue thele 
observers contend that the Commu- effort to discredit the Nationalist for a long time to be a land of misery ably 

(Concluded from page 1) nists in China, like those in most regime, Communists are describing and poverty. In the first place, she > F 
other countries, are and will continue our aid to Chiang Kai-shek as a case is a desperately crowded country. A a 

tence unequaled in modern history.” to be tools of the Kremlin—that China, of such interference. large part of her territory is either W 
China faces a future of turmoil and for all practical purposes, is to be part The Chinese Communists, while at- too mountainous or too dry to be of § P'°8 
uncertainty, but it does seem definite of a vast, Moscow-dominated empire. tacking foreigners verbally, are care- much use. She has about three times for t 
that at least a part of the country will And there is some evidence to back ful not to mistreat them. Moreover, as many people as our own nation § P@® 
remain under Communist domination up this point of view. This spring, they have allowed foreign firms to contains, and most of them are | ‘°° 
for some time to come. Therefore, for example, the Chinese Communists’ keep their property and stay in opera- squeezed into an area less than half the | 
people in all parts of the world are fell in line with party members of tion in Communist-held areas. News- the size of the United States. face 
wondering what the Chinese Commu- other nations in declaring that they men report that British enterprises, Farm families, living and working | Past 
nist regime will be like, how it will would support Russia in case of an- in particular, are being encouraged on pitifully small plots of ground, ac- been 
regard outside nations, and what at- other world war. to stay in business. count for about 80 per cent of China’s estal 
titude America and other non-Com- But another widely held view is that ; : population. Manufacturing industries | ‘®°v 
munist countries should take toward the Chinese Communists’ willingness Chinese Firms are mainly in the handicraft stage. | ‘4! 


it. 

Chinese Communist leaders appear 
to have the same economic and politi- 
cal beliefs that are held by Commu- 
nists elsewhere, even though they have 
not yet put their theories fully into 
practice. There is a strong feeling of 
friendship between them and the offi- 
cials of Soviet Russia. In regard to 
the world-wide struggle between Rus- 
sia and America, their sympathies are 
with the Soviet Union. 

However, they differ in some ways 
from most Communist leaders in the 
small, Soviet-controlled nations of 
eastern Europe. Instead of having 
been placed in power by force of Rus- 
sian arms, as were most of the eastern 
European Communist chiefs, the Chi- 
nese Communists have won their own 
victories. 

Soviet forces who occupied Man- 
churia at the end of World War II 
did help the Chinese Communists to 
obtain large quantities of surrendered 
Japanese equipment, but there is lit- 
tle evidence of further material aid 
by Russia to her Chinese friends. 
Many Chinese Communist officials, it 
is true, have received training in Mos- 
cow; but Mao Tse-tung, their top 
leader, has not. 

What kind of relationship, in the 


to follow Moscow blindly has never 
really been put to the test, and that 
they would not obey instructions from 
the Kremlin if it were clearly against 
their interests to do so. According 
to this view, China should be com- 
pared with Yugoslavia instead of with 
the other Communist-dominated states 
of eastern Europe. 

In Yugoslavia, as in China, native 
Communists won power for them- 
selves instead of being placed in posi- 
tions of authority by the Russians. 
Yugoslavia’s dictator, Marshal Tito, 
now refuses to give unquestioning 
obedience to Moscow, even though he 
steadfastly maintains that he and his 
followers are genuine Communists. 
Many people believe that Mao Tse- 
tung, backed up by an army of his 
own, will likewise insist upon paying 
more attention to China’s own inter- 
ests—as he sees it—than to the voice 
of the Kremlin. 


Anti-American Feelings 


This does not necessarily mean that 
Mao Tse-tung and his followers will 
become friendly toward the United 
States and other democratic nations. 
At present they are seeking to stir 
up anti-American feeling in China. 
They know that the Chinese people 


Numerous Chinese-owned private 
companies remain undisturbed. Some 
firms which formerly belonged to the 
Nationalist government or to Na- 
tionalist officials, though, have been 
seized. In many localities, it is re- 
ported, the Communists have set up 
rigid regulations which seriously 
hinder both the native and the foreign 
businessmen. 

Managing big cities is something 
new to the Chinese Communists. Until 
recently most of their activities have 
been carried on in the farming regions. 
In agricultural sections under their 
control, they have taken land away 
from landlords and have divided it 
among the peasants. They have also 
taken action to reduce the high inter- 
est rates charged by money lenders. 
The Communists allow little or no 
political freedom, but they make the 
peasant feel that he is taking part in 
local government. They encourage 
him to attend political meetings, and 
let him cast ballots for slates of can- 
didates which Communist leaders have 
selected. 

By these ard other means, the Com- 
munists have won the support of large 
numbers of poor peasants. At the 
same time, they have used terrorism 
against their opponents. 


Most transportation is done by man- 
power—with shoulder poles, hand- 
carts, wheelbarrows, and similar de- 
vices. About three-fourths of the 
people who are over seven years old 
cannot read or write. Diseases result- 
ing from unsanitary conditions take 
an appalling toll. 

With a great deal of coal, tungsten, 
and tin, and with vast amounts of 
water power waiting to be used, China 
has a reasonably good supply of nat- 
ural resources. With proper leader- 
ship, it is believed, her people could 
eventually improve their living condi- 
tions a great deal. 





References on China 


“What Can the United States Do m 
China?” by Gerald F. Winfield, John K. 
Fairbank, and George E. Taylor, Foreig” 
Policy Reports, March 15, 1949. Three 
authorities outline China’s basic prob- 
lems, point out the source of communisms 
strength in that country, and suggest 4 
U. S. program for the future. 


“The Menace of Red China,” by Louis 
Francis Budenz, Collier’s, March 19, 1949. 
A former Communist tells how the con 
quest of China fits into the blueprint 
the world communist movement. 


“Will China Become a Russian Satel- 
lite?” by Edgar Snow, Saturday Evening 
Post, April 9, 1949. The author thinks 
there is a good chance that China Wh 
not line up with the Soviet Union. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - China’s Plight 


HERE are few nations in which 

conditions are as bad as they are 
in China today. Poverty, disease, cor- 
rupt politics, and inflation, together 
with 12 years of continuous warfare, 
have reduced China to a position of 
despair that is beyond the imagination 
of most Americans. 

As we look at present-day China, 
we have difficulty in realizing that at 
one time the nation had a civilization 
second to none in the world. The 
Chinese had developed an organized 
society and a culture at a time when 
most of Europe was still barbaric. 
Even as late as the 17th and 18th 
centuries, many educated Europeans 
considered the culture of China more 
advanced than their own. 

China’s industry and inventiveness, 
too, matched that of Europe from 
the earliest days of recorded history 
to the period of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The Chinese gave the world 
gunpowder and silk. They used the 
magnetic needle in navigation in the 
1ith century. They made paper from 
pulp and rags and learned to print 
by wooden blocks. Later they invented 
movable type, using it to print books 
long before Gutenberg began to print 
from movable type in Germany. They 
used paper money and made consider- 
able progress in medicine. 

It is true, of course, that all was not 
magnificence in China. Life for the 
masses of the people was not easy, 
and they constantly were faced with 
the threat of famine and flood. Never- 
theless, the life of the poor was prob- 
ably no harder in China than it was 
in Europe during and shortly after 
the Middle Ages. 

With such an excellent record of 
progress behind them, what accounts 
for the failure of the Chinese to keep 
pace with other nations in recent 
years? Part of the answer is in 
the philosophy of the Chinese. Their 
faces have been turned toward the 
past until recent years, and they have 
been reluctant to break away from the 
established ways of life they have 
known down through the ages. The 
teachings of Confucius, one of China’s 
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great spiritual leaders who lived and 
taught in the 6th Century, B.C., had 
much to do with strengthening this 
attitude. He urged his countrymen 
te be patient, long-suffering, respect- 
ful of the past, and unambitious for 
material gains. Confucius’ teachings 
have strongly influenced Chinese life 
down to the present day. 

Not only in their personal lives, but 
also in regard to politics, the Chinese 
clung to a patient, fatalistic outlook. 
The emperors were believed to be the 
representatives of Heaven whose duty 
it was to interpret divine will on earth. 
Life had a plan, the people believed, 
and it was not the common man’s 
place to take matters into his own 
hands. 

For centuries the Chinese were con- 
tent with the civilization they had es- 
tablished. They had a complete cul- 
ture of their own, suited to their needs 
and to their ideas of the way life 
should be. They did not look to other 
countries for new ideas and new ways 
of doing things, as the Western na- 
tions did, and, in fact, resisted most 
contact with foreigners. 

Then, suddenly, toward the middle 
of the last century, China came to 
the realization that it had fallen be- 
hind the rest of the world. The 
Western nations and Japan were be- 
coming industrialized, and with the 
new machines came increased power 


and military strength. Foreign trad- ° 


ers and missionaries began coming 
to China in increased numbers, and 
each nation vied for additional trade 
and special privileges in China. An- 
cient China was no match for the 
might of the industrial nations. 
Gradually, by means of several wars 
and unequal treaties, China lost part 
of its territory. 

While the encroachment of foreign 
nations on Chinese territory was bit- 
terly resented by patriotic Chinese, 
it nevertheless proved to be the means 
by which China was introduced to 
the ideas of the West. 

Young Chinese, impressed by the 
material comforts and the strength of 
industrial nations, began to ‘study the 


ways of the West. They longed to 
strengthen their land, so that it could 
throw off foreign domination. 

Many young men went to Russia, 
France, the United States, and other 
countries to study. They returned to 
China with new ideas of farming, 
manufacturing, transportation, and 
medicine. More important, they re- 
turned with the desire to establish a 
democratic government. 

Attempts were first made to reform 
the government along democratic lines. 
When those. efforts failed, a revolt, 
in 1911, ousted the old Manchu dynasty 
which had held sway since 1644. The 
break with the past was made, and 
China was ready to put its newly ac- 
quired ideas of government to prac- 
tice. That task, however, proved to 
be extremely difficult. 

Rival groups fought for control of 
the nation, and local warlords built 
up their power in the provinces in 
defiance of the central government. 
It was not until 1928 that the Nation- 
alist Party succeeded in setting up a 
government which was recognized as 
the government of all China. Much 
still remained to be done to unify the 
nation and to win the support and 
loyalty of all the people, but a begin- 
ning had been made. Then, just as 
it seemed that the nation was on the 
road to modernization, two forces 
arose to threaten its existence. 

In 1931 Japan began its attack on 
China. First seizing Manchuria and 
the northern province of Jehol, it 
entered on a full-scale war in 1937. 
The Chinese people fought valiantly 
to protect their land, but it was not 
until the defeat of Japan in World 
War II that the invaders were finally 
driven out. 

Meanwhile, Chinese Communists 
sought to gain control of the gov- 
ernment. During the war with Ja- 
pan, they temporarily joined forces 
with the government troops to fight 
the invaders. But, with Japan de- 
feated, they resumed their struggle. 
Today the Communists are closer to 
gaining their objective than they have 
ever been.—By AMALIE ALVEY. 
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The Great Wall of China, built centuries ago to keep out invaders, still stands today in certain areas of the nation 
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Chinese Leader 


HE man chiefly responsible for the 

rise of modern China was Sun 
Yat-sen. He was one of the leaders 
of the Chinese Revolution of 1911, 
and he became the first president of 
the Chinese Republic. The Republic 
was established in the winter of 1911. 

Sun Yat-sen worked and fought for 
a free, united, and democratic China 
almost all his life. After he was made 
president of his country, he estimated 
that he had participated in at least 
ten unsuccessful uprisings against the 
Manchu dynasty, which had ruled 
China for hundreds of years. 

The “Father of the Chinese Re- 
public” was born in Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, in south China, in 1867. Asa 
boy, he lived as most Chinese youths 
did, helping his father on the family 
farm. For a number of years, though, 
he attended school in Hawaii, and it 
was there that he learned many of 
the Western ideas which he later tried 
to put into practice in his native land. 

At the age of 20, he entered a medi- 
cal school in Hong Kong and gradu- 
ated four years later. He began the 
practice of his new profession in 
Macao, a Portuguese colony near Hong 
Kong, but he returned to China proper 
a short time later. In China, he be- 
came interested in the revolutionary 
movement that was then developing, 
and he decided to devote the rest of 
his life to it. 

From the time he made this deci- 
sion, Sun Yat-sen knew little peace. 
He spent many years in exile both 
before and after the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. Between 1894 and 1911, he 
lived in Japan, Hawaii, the United 
States, and Europe, raising funds for 
the revolutionary cause. 

Sun Yat-sen spent many years in 
exile after the Chinese Revolution for 
two reasons. He could not get along 
with many of his followers, and the 
Chinese were not yet ready for the 
kind of unified, democratic China he 
advocated. They differed among them- 
selves and there was never one cen- 
tral government capable of ruling the 
entire country. 

Sun Yat-sen died in 1925. He is 
remembered for his ideas almost as 
much as for his revolutionary activi- 
ties. His principal theory was that 
China must be free from foreign in- 
fluence and at the same time a living 
democracy if she was ever to become 
a strong and influential nation. He 
also believed that the Chinese people 
should be helped to improve their 
living standards. If these standards 
were not raised, Sun Yat-sen felt that 
no stable government could arise. 
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The Story of the Week 





THREE LIONS 


Flag Day is June 14, and there are enough Stars and Stripes here in this flag factory 
for the traditional parades which are held in many cities of the nation on this day. 


Reorganization 


Congress is making some progress 
in adopting proposals for streamlining 
the government. A bill to reorganize 
the State Department has already been 
passed. Measures to improve the effi- 
ciency of other departments and agen- 
cies are now being studied by various 
Congressional committees. 

All the proposed bills are based on 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive branch of the government. 
They are designed to improve the 
operation of the departments and 
agencies attached to the Executive 
branch and thus bring about substan- 
tial savings in money. 

The bill affecting the State Depart- 
ment authorizes the Secretary of State 
to delegate some of his responsibility 
to other officials. This will enable him 
to spend most of his time on the study 
of our relations with other countries. 


CIO Meeting 


In the opinion of many observers, 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions is winning its fight to curtail the 
influence of the Communists in the 
labor movement. At a recent meeting 
of the CIO’s Executive Board, the 
Communist - controlled unions were 
warned that they must either abide by 
CIO policy or face the prospect of 
being expelled from the national labor 
organization. If this occurred, the 
Communist-controlled unions would 
probably lose many of their members. 
Some might even have to dissolve. 

The leaders of the CIO are taking 
the strong stand against Communists 
because the latter oppose the CIO’s 
policies on a number of important mat- 
ters. Observers believe that a serious 
effort will be made at the next national 
convention of the CIO to revoke the 
charters of all Communist-dominated 
unions. There is a feeling among 
many CIO members that there is no 
room for Communists in a democratic 
labor movement. 


Printing Office 


A number of legislators are criticiz- 
ing the great growth of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The GPO is the 
largest publishing organization in the 
world, and it employs approximately 


7,000 persons in its various depart- 
ments. 

The critics of the GPO object to the 
fact that it prints booklets on such 
subjects as “Fleas of North America,” 
“Bat-proofing Buildings,” and “Hab- 
its, Food and Economic Status of the 
Bandtailed Pigeon.” It is argued that 
the agency should confine itself to the 
production of important documents for 
use mainly by federal departments and 
bureaus and by state and local govern- 
ments. 

The supporters of the Government 
Printing Office point out that the 
agency never goes ahead with a pub- 
lishing project without a specific order 
from some other federal agency. Fur- 
thermore, it is asserted, the Office ac- 
tually operates like any commercial 
printing plant, charging other depart- 
ments for the publications which they 
request. If Congress wants to elimi- 
nate unnecessary publications, it is 
said, the lawmakers should order the 
various federal agencies to stop re- 
questing unimportant titles or to ask 
for fewer copies of each work. 

One of the GPO’s most important 
publications is the Congressional Rec- 


munists is Harry Bridges (left), head of the Longshoremen’s Union. 
here with Philip Murray, president of the CIO, who is continuing the campaign. 


ord, which contains the speeches and 
proceedings of each session of Con- 
gress. About 42,000 copies of the 
Record are printed every day that 
Congress meets, and they are distrib- 
uted mainly to the members of both 
houses of the legislature and to gov- 
ernment officials. They are sold to pri- 
vate organizations and _ individuals 
through the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 


Israeli Industry 


While the Jews continue their efforts 
to reach a permanent peace settlement 
with the Arabs at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, they are going ahead with their 
plans to build up their country indus- 
trially. In recent months, they have 
begun the construction of several tex- 
tile mills and a large steel plant. They 
are also building a number of paper 
mills to meet not only their paper needs 
but also those of their Arab neighbors. 

The Israeli government is preparing 
to establish four new towns in Galilee, 
in the northwest section of the coun- 
try. Recent immigrants to Israel 
would inhabit the towns. 

Thus far, most of the latter have 
been unable to find adequate housing 
and have been forced to live in camps 
set up by government authorities. A 
total of 30,000 homes would be built 
under the government plan, and the 
cost of the project would be about 30 
million dollars. 


The Census 


The government is making prepara- 
tions for the national census which 
will be taken next year. Forms for 
the census are already being printed, 
and persons are being trained to ask 
the proper questions. 

As in the past, the Bureau of the 
Census will be in charge of the proj- 
ect. It will employ about 150,000 
census takers, or about 15,000 more 
than were used in the last census, in 
1940. The census takers, or “enu- 
merators,” will ask people such ques- 
tions as their age, their occupation, 
and their annual income. They will 





HARRIS & EWING 
Among the union leaders who have felt the brunt of the CIO’s drive against Com- 


He is shown 


also try to determine how many per. 
sons are employed and how many are 
unemployed. 

Some census takers will be given 
the job of obtaining information 
about agriculture and manufacturing, 
Others will try to determine how many 
dwelling units there are in the country, 

As required by law, the population 
census is taken every ten years. Since 
it was first conducted in 1790, it has 
proved to be of great value to the pub. 
lic and to the government. Manufac- 
turers, for instance, have used the 
population figures to determine where 
their advertising could be expected to 
produce the best results. Retail stores 
have been built in sections where the 
census indicated there had been a large 
increase in population. 

The government uses the census for 
various purposes. One of the most im- 
portant is specified by the Constitu- 
tion. The count enables Congress to 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Eyes on the clock 


determine, every ten years, how many 
representatives each state is entitled 
to have. 

The Bureau of Census predicts that 
California and several other states 
will be entitled to more representatives 
than they now have because of the in- 
crease in their populations. Other 
states will lose representatives because 
of the decrease in the number of their 
residents. 


Afghan Dispute 


Afghanistan is engaged in a dispute 
with Great Britain and Pakistan over 
a portion of the area that separates 
Afghanistan from Pakistan. Afghan 
officials say that if the controversy is 
not settled in the near future, they will 
refer the matter to the UN Security 
Council. 

According to the Afghan goverl- 
ment, Great Britain signed an agree 
ment years ago, promising that a cer- 
tain part of the land lying between 
Afghanistan and what was then Brit 
ish India was to remain semi-independ- 
ent. The government of British India 
was to have control over such matters 
as foreign affairs and national defensé, 
but the tribes living in the area were 
to havé a great deal of self-goverl- 
ment. 

The Afghans charge that the British 
have gone back on their word. They 
say that when British India was partl- 
tioned in 1947, the territory in ques 
tion was given outright to Pakistan. 
It is argued that there is no self-gov 
ernment at all in the area now. 

About five million tribesmen live ™ 
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the territory involved in the three- 
nation dispute. They are chiefly no- 
madic, and they follow customs that 
have prevailed for hundreds of years. 

The area touches on the northwest 
porder of Pakistan. It consists mainly 
of rugged terrain and high mountains. 
Khyber Pass, which is considered the 
gateway between Central Asia and the 
Indian sub-continent, is also part of 
the territory. 


Viet Nam 


France is making plans to set up a 
new Viet Nam government in Indo- 
China. The government would be 
headed by Bao Dai, a former emperor 
of Annam, one of the main provinces 
in Indo-China. It would be self-gov- 
erning in many respects, but its rela- 
tions with other countries and its de- 
fense would be controlled by the 
French government in Paris. 

The territory to be governed by the 
new regime would consist of the prov- 
inces of Tonkin and Cochin China, in 
addition to Annam. Cochin China 
only recently agreed to join the repub- 
lic after it had been made a semi- 
independent state by the French As- 
sembly. 

The proposed Viet Nam government 
would replace the rebels who have been 
fighting the French since 1946. The 
rebels claim that they head the only 
true Viet Nam government, but they 
are accused of being Communists and 
of having received military aid from 
the Communists in China. The French 
contend that the rebel regime does not 
represent the majority of the people of 
Indo-China, 


Free Speech 


There is considerable discussion at 
present concerning a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court on the subject of 
free speech. The court ruled that a 
person may make a speech in public 
even if it creates a disturbance or 
stirs people to anger. According to 
the court’s reasoning, the right to ex- 
press one’s opinion, even if it is an 
unpopular one, is essential to our 
democratic form of government. 

The court handed down its ruling in 
an appeal by a person who was arrested 
in Chicago about three years ago. The 
defendant, at that time, made a speech 
attacking various groups in our popu- 
lation. It is said that he stirred up 
racial and religious hatred and that 
his words caused a street fight between 





his supporters and those who opposed 
his beliefs. The Chicago police ar- 
rested him on the grounds that he was 
creating a public disturbance. 

Five of the Supreme Court justices 
voted to grant the defendant’s appeal 
—that is, they cancelled his conviction 
in the Illinois courts and set him free. 
The other four justices disagreed with 
the majority. They argued that while 
we must maintain freedom of speech, 
there are times when this freedom 
should be restricted. 

They said that the government must 
have the right to arrest a person who 
causes serious disorders by a speech 
that he has made in public. If the 
government is not granted this right, 
it may be overthrown by extremists 
who take undue advantage of our dem- 
ocratic freedoms, according to the 
minority opinion. 


Communist Trial 


The trial of 11 American Commu- 
nist leaders in New York City is now 
completing its fifth month. The gov- 
ernment recently concluded its case 
against the defendants and the latter 
are now having their “day in court.” 

While the government was present- 
ing its evidence against the Commu- 
nist leaders, 13 persons were placed on 
the witness stand. Seven of them were 
undercover agents of the FBI who 
had joined the Communist Party to 
learn how it worked and what its true 
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In Berlin, women unload trains of supplies from the Western zones of Germany 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Congress is carefully questioning David Lilienthal (left) about the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and about his own service as chairman of the agency. 
Shown here with Lilienthal is Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming. 


motives were. According to the pros- 
ecution, the testimony of these agents 
proves that the Communist Party 
wants to overthrow the republic and 
is even now preparing its members for 
an armed insurrection. 

The attorneys for the defense are 
trying to prove that the Communist 
Party is a political organization sim- 
ilar to the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party, and that it differs 
from these only in that it has differ- 
ent aims. The defense lawyers con- 
tend that the Communists are seeking 
to achieve their goals in this country 
solely by constitutional means. They 
deny that the Communist Party in- 
tends to carry out an armed revolt 
against the government. 

If the government’s charges can be 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury, 
the Communist defendants will be sub- 
ject to heavy fines and long prison 
terms. The case is being closely fol- 
lowed by political observers both here 
and in foreign lands. 


Atomic Energy 


A Congressional committee is inves- 
tigating the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which has recently been criticized 
for its actions and decisions. One of 
the matters receiving attention is the 
loss of some uranium. 

Several months ago, an ounce of 
uranium, the substance from which the 
atom bomb is made, was lost from a 
scientific laboratory in Chicago. The 
Atomic Energy Commission did not 
notify the FBI until a month and a 
half later. This is considered a viola- 
tion of the law establishing the AEC, 
even though most of the uranium has 
been found and the FBI now reports 
that the substance was not taken by a 
spy. 

The AEC is also being criticized 
for another matter. Several weeks ago, 
it was discovered that at least one 
Communist had been given a fellow- 
ship for graduate work in physics 
with funds supplied by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Although the Communist is not per- 
mitted to learn any atomic secrets, the 
granting of the fellowship has been 
attacked by Congressmen and others. 
The latter argue that the government 
should not finance the education of a 
person who belongs to an organization 
that advocates the overthrow of the 


United States government. The AEC 
now says that it will in the future 
prohibit Communists from receiving 
commission fellowships in scientific 
research. 

In the opinion of some legislators, 
the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, David Lilienthal, should 
resign his post because of the acts for 
which the AEC is being criticized. 
Others argue that Lilienthal should 
not be held personally responsible for 
all that occurs in his organization. 
They charge that some of those who 
are demanding Lilienthal’s resigna- 
tion are more interested in hurting 
Lilienthal than in helping the AEC. 


Eisler Case 


The unsuccessful efforts to have 
Gerhart Eisler returned from Great 
Britain to the United States indicate 
the manner in which our extradition 
treaty with the British operates. 
HKisler, an avowed Communist, was 
awaiting trial on two separate charges 
when he fled this country recently 
by stowing away on a Polish ship 
bound for Europe. At the request of 
the American authorities, he was 
taken off the vessel at Southampton, 
England, and arrested. 

The United States asked Hisler’s ex- 
tradition (return) under the agree- 
ment which we signed with Great 
Britain in 1931. According to the 
terms of this agreement, an accused 





WIDE WORLD 
Britain’s new House of Commons, being 
rebuilt to replace the chamber bombed 
out during the war, will contain work by 
some of the finest hand carvers in the 


country. Here a workman of 45 years’ 
experience is preparing the decorations 
which will be placed in the galleries. 


person who flees either nation while 
wanted for certain offenses must be 
returned to the country from which 
he has escaped if it desires this. 

In the present case, Eisler was 
awaiting trial here for refusing to 
testify before a Congressional commit- 
tee and for making false statements 
some time ago while applying for per- 
mission to leave America temporarily. 
Both these actions are violations of 
our laws. 

Eisler, on the other hand, argued 
that he was in reality a_ political 
refugee—that is, he was wanted by 
our government, not because he had 
committed any crimes, but because he 
is a known Communist and disagrees 
with our foreign policy. Under Brit- 
ish law, political refugees are per- 
mitted to remain in Great Britain. 

A British court ruled that Eisler 
may not be returned to the United 
States and freed him. 
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How Political Machines Can Be Eliminated 


(Concluded from page 1) 


has helped to bring about good gov- 
ernment in that Ohio city. Founded 
in 1924 to get a new charter for Cin- 
cinnati, the group lost strength for 
a time, but in 1947 made a comeback 
and elected a majority of the city’s 
councilmen. 

The existence of political machines 
is an old problem. Among the most 
notorious ones of earlier times was 
the Tammany organization in New 
York. Under the direction of “Boss” 
Tweed in the period following the 
Civil War, members of the machine 
stole millions of dollars from the city. 
The ring was finally exposed and 
Tweed himself died in jail. 

Political machines are the product 
of no single geographical area. The 
Hague organization in Jersey City 
was similar, in many respects, to the 
Pendergast machine which ran Kan- 
sas City and spread its hold over most 
of Missouri in the 1930’s. During 
the same era the Huey Long machine 
got control of Louisiana. Numerous 
other machines have achieved sporadic 
control of many local governments 
throughout the country. 

Both of our major political parties 
are guilty of accepting machine sup- 
port at times. The Hague organiza- 
tion supported the Democrats, as did 
the Pendergast and Long groups, but 
the Republicans have also had the 
backing of political machines. For 
example, in referring to the recent 
Republican administration in Illinois, 
Columnist Marquis Childs wrote 
earlier this year that “probably no 
one ever will know how many millions 
went into kickbacks, graft, and pay- 
offs.” This machine was defeated in 
last November’s elections. 

To most of us the word “machine” 
has a distinctly “bad” meaning when 
it is applied to a political group, yet 
it is generally agreed that the two- 
party system is excellent for our form 
of government. It is an accepted fact, 
too, that political parties must be care- 
fully organized, or they will not be 
able to reach their objectives. 


Development of Machine 


At what point, then, does a political 
party with commendable objectives be- 
come a machine? 

In general, it may be said that a 
political organization acquires the un- 
savory label when it begins to put its 
own interests uppermost and serves 
its own members rather than the peo- 
ple as a whole. When a party reaches 
this point, it is likely that corruption 
will begin to creep into its activities. 

Jersey City furnishes a good exam- 
ple of the effects of machine rule. 
During the years the Hague organiza- 
tion controlled the city, the number of 
city employees increased greatly and 
the expenses of government mounted 
tremendously. The real-estate tax be- 
came the highest in the country— 
$72.75 per $1,000 valuation. Mean- 
while the city acquired the reputation 
of a “police state” where civil liberties 
were often denied when they conflicted 
with the wishes of the machine. Slum 
conditions were widespread. 

How do political machines get into 
power in the first place? Usually they 
start out as legitimate political parties 
which convince the voters that the 
public interest can be better served 
by their group than by any other or- 
ganization. After conducting a nor- 


mal political campaign, the candidates 
of the party are elected to office by 
the votes of a majority of the citi- 
zens. Thus, they may get control by 
wholly democratic methods. 

The means by which they prolong 
their stay in power call, however, for 
careful scrutiny. In nearly all cities 
and states there are numerous jobs 
which the party in power can hand 
out as.it sees fit. These include vari- 
ous positions in the city bureaus and 
offices, custodial jobs in buildings 
owned by the city, certain positions in 


ganization. Unlike the advocates of 
“good” government, who usually for- 
get politics except at election time, 
the machine never “lets up.” That 
is basically the secret of whatever 
success it achieves. 

Once in power, the machine goes to 
great lengths to tighten its hold on 
the government. It confers favors on 
certain groups and individuals in re- 
turn for support at the next election. 
With painstaking attention to details, 
it divides the city or state into small 
districts and puts a party official in 
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Aroused public resentment wrecks ruthless machine politics 


the police and fire departments, and a 
number of jobs connected with the 
courts. 

Once in office, the machine hands 
these jobs to people whom it feels can 
be of greatest help in keeping the 
party in power. These minor officials 
are expected to work in the interests 
of the machine and in most cases con- 
tribute money to it. For example, in 
Jersey City it was publicly charged 
that all city employees during the 
Hague regime were required to con- 
tribute three per cent of their salary 
annually to the party organization. 

In nearly every city where political 
machines have attained power, they 
have created numerous new “jobs” 
which are filled by members of the 
organization. The city employees who 
hold “political” jobs are invariably 
the nucleus of the party’s well- 
organized machinery. 

During the period between elections, 
the machine maintains its careful or- 


charge of each district. It is up to 
this official to “get out” the vote at 
election time, and generally win favor 
for the party. 

The machine devotes particular at- 
tention to primary elections in which 
most citizens have little interest. 
Since the primary balloting is custom- 
arily light, the organization is usually 
able to get its candidates nominated 
for the later “final” election. In many 
places where one party has great 
strength, the winner of that party’s 
primary is almost invariably the win- 
ner in the run-off election. Thus, the 
machine has really achieved its ob- 
jective by concentrating its attention 
on the generally disregarded primary. 

While these actions we have men- 
tioned may be—for the most part— 
legitimate, some machines turn to 
other, illegal, methods to stay in 
power. Some organizations have been 
found guilty of “stuffing” the ballot 
boxes and of casting votes in the name 


of persons who are dead or nop. 
existent. In some cases they actually 
buy votes, and always they obtain the 
support of individuals who have re. 
ceived special favors. 

How can a machine be unseated? 
What can assure citizens of good, 
honest, government? To both of these 
questions there is one answer—the 
people who want good government 
must become as active in politics ag 
the machine bosses are. 

Apathy and indifference on the part 
of the voters is the main reason for 
political machines. These organiza- 
tions invariably are strongest in the 
cities and towns. Yet in some local 
elections not more than five per cent 
of the people “bother” to cast their 
ballots. Under such circumstances, 
the “bosses” with their well-disciplined 
machines find it easy to get a majority 
of the votes cast. 


Defeating a Machine 


To do away with machine rule, citi- 
zens who want good government must 
band together and build up their own 
political organization. To look upon 
politics with distaste—as some citizens 
do—is to invite a political boss to 
take over. In communities where re- 
form groups have become active, they 
have, almost without exception, been 
able to unseat political machines. 

What is to prevent a reform group 
from becoming a machine itself, once 
it attains power? Is it not likely to 
engage in the same practices as the 
group which it has displaced? 

After taking office, some reform 
groups have—it is true—forgotten 
their original aims and have neg- 
lected the welfare of the people in 
the attempt to keep themselves in of- 
fice. But this does not need to be 
the case. Here again it is up to the 
citizens to see that the leaders of its 
government remain always aware of 
their responsibilities to the people. 
If the citizens take a continuous in- 
terest in the workings of their local 
government and make their action ef- 
fective through strong and democrati- 
cally run citizens’ groups, they will 
prevent the growth of machines. 

The formation of community coun- 
cils in a number of cities in recent 
years is one promising step in the 
direction of good local government. 
These councils are ordinarily com- 
posed of representatives of various 
civic organizations, such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the League of Women Voters, 
and others. They discuss civic prob 
lems and keep a close watch on the 
workings of their local government. 
Because they represent a wide variety 
of civic organizations, they can exert 
great influence for good government. 

A number of non-partisan organiza- 
tions interested in good government 
have published material on this sub- 
ject. A valuable booklet entitled 
“Parties and Politics in the Local 
Community” may be obtained for 
50 cents from the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The League of Women Voters at 


726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washingto®, 


D. C., has issued some good pamphlets 


on citizenship. They include “Is Poli- 
tics Your Job?”, “Let’s Have A Dis 


cussion,” and “Tips On Reaching the 
These booklets are available: 


Public.” 
for 10 cents each. 
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| Science News 








Under an agreement with the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, 27 for- 
eign nations have arranged to receive 
radio-active chemicals from _ the 
United States. The materials must be 
used for peaceful purposes, and the 
countries must publish the results of 
their experiments for the benefit of 
the world. 

= * 


The enormous wings of the alba- 
tross both help and hinder the bird. 
With its tremendous wingspread of 
11 feet and with a relatively small 
pody of about 18 pounds, the albatross 
is able to spend much of its time glid- 
ing instead of flying. It has been 
known to follow a ship for hours with- 
out using its wings. On the other 
hand, the huge wings of the albatross 
necessitate a long runway for takeoff, 
and when landing, momentum carries 
the bird a considerable distance be- 
fore it can lower its huge wings. 


= 


It is now known that color affects 
certain insects. When factory windows 
are painted blue or orange, flies no 
longer settle on the panes. But be- 
cause mosquitoes like blue, the Navy 
was forced to require white shirts for 
its shore workers in order to cut down 
the high rate of insect bites. Many 
dairies and jam factories are using 
orange-colored glass to discourage 
flies. Most night-flying insects avoid 
the deep orange. light bulbs used for 
outdoor lighting. 


. 2 -2 


Common bicarbonate of soda, usu- 
ally found on the kitchen shelf, was 
successfully tested recently as a dry 
chemical for extinguishing gasoline 
fires. The experiment showed that 
when the soda was sprayed on the fire, 
it turned to carbon dioxide gas which 
cut off the supply of oxygen and 
smothered the blaze. 


x wk * 


Scientists say that our fast disap- 
pearing glaciers in the Western moun- 
tains are warning us of major changes 
in the nation’s climate. These great 
bodies of ice have been melting away 
rapidly in the past 100 years, telling 
us that North America is warming up 
and getting much drier. 

—By DOROTHY ADAMS. 
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A scene in Hong Kong’s famous harbor 


Hons Kong's Plight 


British-held Area in China Is a Thriving Shipping Center. 


Will 


the Communists Attempt to Capture It? 


REAT Britain has been strength- 

ening its military defenses at 
Hong Kong in recent weeks. Naval 
vessels and aircraft have been dis- 
patched to bolster Hong Kong’s armed 
forces. 

The British are concerned about 
Hong Kong because of the recent suc- 
cesses of the Chinese Communists. 
The latter are only 350 miles to the 
north on the mainland, and they may 


reach the vicinity of the colony soon. 


British officials do not know whether 
the Communists will attack Hong 
Kong, but are afraid that they may. 
Hong Kong belonged to China until 
1841, when the island of Hong Kong 
was given outright to Great Britain. 
The remainder of Hong Kong, con- 
sisting of about 360 miles of the 
Chinese mainland, was given or leased 
to the British in the latter half of the 
19th century. 

Hong Kong is considered important 
by both the Chinese and the British 
because it is one of the world’s great- 
est ports and also a thriving “trans- 
shipment” center. Goods from North 
China, for example, are shipped by rail 
to Kowloon City, just opposite Hong 
Kong on the Chinese mainland. From 
there, they are loaded on vessels in 
the harbor and transported to the 
markets of the world. 





ACME 
This young fisherman is listening to his favorite radio program while he waits for a 


The radio, a six-ounce model which is about 2 by 5 inches in size, is in his 
Pocket and he hears it through a small earphone. 


The radio operates on batteries. 


Although Hong Kong is an interna- 
tional port and the center of a large 
part of the Far East’s commerce, it is 
a relatively peaceful city. There was 
a good deal of looting and robbery 
when the war ended, but the British 
established an efficient police organiza- 
tion which has kept crime down. 

As a result of the civil war now 
going on in China, large numbers of 
Chinese have migrated to Hong Kong 
during the last 12 or 18 months. The 
poor Chinese crowd the slums along 
the waterfront and represent a con- 
stant menace to the colony’s health. 
The rich Chinese either live on their 
accumulated wealth or engage in trade. 

During World War II, Hong Kong 
was under the occupation of the Japa- 


nese, who used the port as a base for. 


their fleet and a refueling station for 
their merchant shipping. While they 
were in possession of the city, they 
seized much of its wealth and per- 
mitted what few plants it had to de- 
teriorate. When the British reoccu- 
pied Hong Kong in the summer of 
1945, they found much to rebuild. 

Another problem that the British 
faced was the serious lack of housing. 
In the last few years, they have com- 
pleted a number of large construction 
projects, and they hope to have enough 
homes soon for permanent residents. 

The colony’s total area—including 
the island and mainland portions—is 
391 miles, of which only 32 are cov- 
ered by the island. The name Hong 
Kong is used for both the island and 
its capital, Victoria. 

The population of the colony is 
about 1,750,000, of whom only 25,000 
or so are white. The remainder are 
chiefly Chinese. 

Hong Kong is run by a governor 
who is appointed by the British in 
London and who has final say on the 
manner in which the colonial govern- 
ment is administered. He is assisted 
by a legislative council and an execu- 
tive council which he himself appoints. 
The influence of these bodies has re- 
cently been overshadowed by that of 
an elected municipal council. 

Hong Kong is extremely mountain- 
ous, but its farmers manage to produce 
rice and sugar cane. It has some 
industries, but its most important 
business is the activity of its great 
port.—By DAvip BEILEs. 
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Political Machines 


1. Give two examples of how citizens 
have been able to bring about reforms 
in their local communities. 


2. Distinguish between a_ legitimate 
political party and a political machine. 


3. What were some of the effects of 
machine rule in Jersey City? 


4. How do political machines attempt 
to keep themselves in power? 


5. Why do machines devote particular 
attention to primary elections? 


6. What steps can citizens take to elim- 
inate machine rule? 


7. How can community councils help 
bring about good government? 


Discussion 


1. What reforms—if any—would you 
advocate in your own state and local 
governments? Why do you think these 
changes are desirable? 


2. If you were given charge of organi- 
zing a community council for your own 
city or town, what organizations do you 
think should be represented on it? In 
what ways could the council exert pres- 
sure for good government? 


China 


1. In what section of China is most of 
the nation’s Communist-held territory 
located? 


2. About what percentage of the Chi- 
nese people is now under Communist 
rule? 


3. In what way has Russia helped the 
Chinese Communists? 


4. How does Mao Tse-tung’s position 
resemble that of Marshal Tito, the Yugo- 
slav dictator? 


5. What significance for the future 
may this resemblance have? 


6. Tell of the present Chinese Com- 
munist attitude toward America. 


7. Briefly describe the policies that 
Mao Tse-tung’s group has followed in 
regard to business and agriculture. 


Discussion 


Describe the policy or course of action, 
concerning China, which you think the 
United States should follow, Explain 
your position, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is Sun Yat-sen called 
Father of the Chinese Republic’? 


2. What kind of information is ob- 
tained by the national census every ten 
years? 


“The 


8. Why is an investigation being con- 
ducted of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion? 


4. What is your opinion of the recent 
Supreme Court ruling in a case involv- 
ing the issue of free spech? Do you 
think that there should be any curtail- 
ment of the right to express one’s views 
in public? Give reasons for your posi- 
tion. 


5. Of what crime are the leaders of 
the Communist Party accused in the cur- 
rent trial in New York City? 


6. How have the teachings of Confu- 
cius influenced the thinking of the Chi- 
nese people? 





Pronunciations 


Yangtze—yang-see 

Mukden—mook-den 

Peiping—bay-ping 

Tientsin—tin-sin 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shék (y 
as in yes) 

Li Tsung-jen—lee tziing-jén 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Macao—ma-kah’6 

Sun Yat-sen—so6on’ yaht’sén 

Lausanne—16’zan 

Viet Nam—vyét’ nahm 

Bao Dai—bow’oo die’ 

Cochin—k36'chin’ 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. ) 


“U.S. Business: Too Big?” Nation's 
Business and Newsweek. 


Is American business getting too 
big? Ralph Flanders, Republican 
Senator from Vermont, writes in 
Nation’s Business that a great many 
people think so. He believes that, 
sooner or later, Congress will have 
to deal with proposals to regulate 
giant corporations further. 

Public fear of increasingly large 
corporations is not confined to mem- 
bers of one political party, nor has 
it developed entirely in recent years. 
Since 1900, nearly every session of 
Congress has investigated business. 
Without fail, these surveys, regardless 
of the party in power at the time, 
have reported a growing concentra- 
tion of economic power and have ex- 
pressed concern about it. 

One of the most famous of these 
reports, for example, pointed out that 
4, of one per cent of all American 
corporations owned 52 per cent of all 
corporate wealth in this country. A 
later survey showed that within 
7 years during the 1940’s, about 2,500 
manufacturing firms “disappeared”— 
they merged with or were bought out 
by larger concerns. 

Flanders thinks that large corpora- 
tions should voluntarily divide into 
a number of smaller competitive com- 
panies. Such a move would improve 
the business atmosphere, he contends. 
In the past, he says, such splits have 
resulted in more competition, health- 
ier business, and benefits for stock- 
holders and the public at large. 

In a recent issue, Newsweek turned 
the spotlight on one of these large 
corporations and its activities, and 


HARRIS & EWING 


Senator Ralph Flanders 


asks, “Is It Bad to Be Big?” Looking 
at E. I. du Pont de Nemours, News- 
week reports that the company is pres- 
ently involved in five anti-trust suits 
or indictments, and is wondering how 
to conduct its business in the future 
to avoid others. 

A vast industrial empire, du Pont 
today makes products which come 
under 1,200 different categories. Many 
of these goods were developed or per- 
fected by du Pont scientists. Take 
cellophane as an example. Discovered 
by du Pont scientists, it went on sale 
in 1926. Mass production, continued 
perfecting, and efficient production 
methods have enabled the company 
to lower the price 21 times since then. 

Today du Pont is the leading manu- 
facturer of cellophane. Although the 
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California and Arizona are at odds over the waters of the Colorado River 


firm has offered to any would-be cello- 
phane producer the opportunity to 
lease the patent and the help needed 
in setting up a factory, no business 
man has yet come forward to accept 
the offer. There is the feeling that it 
would be impossible to make a product 
as good and as cheap as du Pont’s. 

The Federal government has eyed 
du Pont’s cellophane price cuts with 
suspicion. The company has been 
charged with deliberately lowering 
prices to prevent competition from 
developing. “What can we do?” ask 
du Pont executives. ‘We find meth- 
ods of producing it more cheaply. 
By lowering the price, we are accused 
of stifling competition. If we did not 
lower prices, we would be charged 
with making exorbitant profit.” 

This year du Pont’s 44 laboratories 
are at work seeking better products 
and better methods of turning them 
out. Some $30 million will be spent 
for research. Should a_ successful 
material like cellophane or nylon re- 
sult, it may cause more trouble for 
the company. Instead of being hailed 
as a discoverer of improved products, 
du Pont may be hauled into court 
again on charges of monopoly or re- 
straint of trade. 

As this account from Newsweek il- 
lustrates, the problem seen by Sena- 
tor Flanders has many sides and will 
not be an easy one to solve. More- 
over, there are sharp differences of 
opinion on the question. While there 
are many who agree with Senator 
Flanders that bigness is a problem, 
others feel that it is not. 


“Knothole Gang Goes Modern,” by 
Harry C. Kenney. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine. 


Long before the umpire’s signal to 
“play ball” appears on your television 
screen, there is a beehive of activity 
at the baseball park. To take you 
“out to the ball game” via television 
requires a mobile television unit—a 
televan—and about 15 men expert in 
radio, television, and baseball, all co- 
operating to perfection. 

The televan is parked outside the 
ball park, and is connected to station 
headquarters, with announcers in their 
booth behind home plate and camera- 
men in strategic spots in the stands. 


The cameras “see” the game and re- 
lay the action to the televan, which 
in turn transmits it to the station 
headquarters where it is sent out to 
your home. As the announcers report 
the plays, they closely watch their 
own television screens to coordinate 
their descriptions with what the tele- 
van and cameras are doing. 

There may be two or more cameras 
at work but only one can be picked up 
by television. Here is where the pro- 
ducer shows his talent—or lack of it— 
for it is his job to direct the cameras 
to the spot which he thinks will feature 
an interesting play. Sometimes he 
guesses wrong and misses a spectac- 
ular play. Present-day television 
cameras can show only a portion of 
the game being played—an individual 
event at a base, or the catcher, batter, 
and pitcher in action. The whole field 
cannot be pictured adequately. 


“The War for Water in the Ameri- 
can Desert,” by Cabell Phillips. New 
York Times Magazine. 


Division of the last available waters 
of the Colorado River is the cause 
of a battle between California and 
Arizona. At stake is the probability 
that, whichever state wins, the other 
will see some of its rich farm lands 
dry up and revert to desert. 

It was not long ago that parts of 
these two states lay within the Great 
American Desert. Today oases bloom 
in sections of the territory which was 
once wasteland. These productive 
farms are the result of engineering 
skill and millions of dollars devoted 
to harnessing the mighty Colorado. 

The system of dams and canals 
constructed to tame the river has re- 
sulted in miracles. Because of the 
dams, reservoirs, and aqueducts, floods 
are controlled and electric power gen- 
erated. Water coursing through the 
pipes of the system furnish all or part 
of the water used in 28 coastal Cali- 
fornia cities. Some 1,500,000 acres of 
semi-desert land have been trans- 
formed into rich farms. 

Not all of the Colorado’s waters 
have yet been put to work. Arizona’s 
plans for employing a portion of this 
unused water are the center of the 
dispute between her and California. 
Arizona claims that she has a larger 
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share of the river coming to her and 
that she needs it now to prevent pro. 
ducing farms from drying up. Cali. 
fornia insists that if Arizona’s plang 
are carried out, the water now going 
to Southern California will be de. 
creased and lands presently being ir. 
rigated will be threatened. 

California wants the Supreme Court 
to decide the controversy. Arizona 
opposes this move, saying that while 
the case drags through long legal pro. 
cedure, her farms will become desert, 
So she is seeking government approval 
for immediate construction of a dam 
and aqueduct to funnel more of the 
Colorado to her lands. 





“Hoover Has Pointed the Way.” 
Editorial in San Francisco Chronicle, 


It looks as though the Federal 
government will spend this year more 
money than it collects in taxes. If 
we have to borrow to meet the costs 
of government, there will be some ad- 
verse results both here and abroad, 

It would be a blow to the Marshall 
Plan nations if the most powerful 
country in the world cannot pay its 
bills from.current income. It might 
also shake the faith of the American 
people in the costly foreign recovery 
program as a sound policy. A gov 
ernment deficit may cause people to 
seek abandonment of the European Re- 
covery Program and to oppose arma 
ments for Atlantic Pact nations. 

There are, however, two ways to 
avoid government debt this year. We 
can increase taxes or we can cut ex 
penses. As business activity is slow 
ing somewhat, the first alternative 
seems unlikely to meet with popular 
approval. A better hope for a bak 
anced budget lies in the second method 
—slashing government costs. A single 
step in this direction would probably 
wipe out entirely the looming deficit. 
This move is the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission’s report on the 
reorganization of the executive branch 
of the government. 

So far, next to nothing has been 
done in Congress to enact these pro 
posed reforms. But even if the law 
makers did not approve the Hoover 
suggestions in their entirety, much 
could be saved by trimming all pos 
sible deadwood in government agem- 
cies and by postponing public works. 

In the end, however, this problem, 
as all others, comes back to the people. 
Unless we stand for economy and make 
our convictions known to our repre 
sentatives, the nation is sure to ru 
into debt again. ‘ 
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